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of this cup was so strong, Schliemann deliberately refrained, for nearly
nineteen years, from raising it to his lips.

'My wish to learn Greek had always been great, but before the Crimean
War I did not venture upon its study, for I was afraid that this language
would exercise too great a fascination over me and estrange me from my
commercial business, and during the war I was so overwhelmed with
work that I could not even read the newspapers, far less a book. "When,
however, in January 1856, the first tidings of peace reached St. Peters-
burg, I was no longer able to restrain my desire to learn Greek, and at
once set vigorously to work.'1

Even, however, after he had thus, at long last, opened the flood-gates,
his iron will still availed to regulate the aperture.

'My recreation [he wrote to his sister] is languages, to which I am
bound by a consuming passion. During the week I am continuously occu-
pied in my counting-house, but on Sundays I sit from early morning until
late at night over Sophocles, whom I am translating into Modern Greek/3

The same hero of the life of intellectual action showed a comparable
self-restraint in postponing his indulgence in a visit to the land of Troy.
The business man who commanded the financial means of transporting
himself from St. Petersburg to California as early as A.D. 1850 mani-
festly had it in his power financially to visit the Troad, from that year
onwards at latest, at any time that he might choose. Yet he deliberately
postponed his first visit till A.D. 1868, when his self-equipment with the
financial and intellectual sinews of archaeological war was at last com-
plete, though in the meantime he had travelled round the globe in A.D.
1864-53 and had previously come as close to Troy as Smyrna and the
Cyclades in AJ>. i859.4 Walter Leaf, likewise, had it financially in his
power to do his field-work in the Troad for at least as many years as
Schliemann had had the same coveted archaeological objective within
his financial reach before he had allowed himself to make his first pil-
grimage to his poetic imagination's Mecca. Yet Leaf did not carry out his
survey of the Troad till A.D. 1911, twenty years after his election in A.D.
1891 to be a director of the London and Westminster Bank had made
him a man of means, and eight years after a first tantalizing glimpse of
Troy on a three-weeks' holiday cruise in A.D. 1903 had left a mental
wake of 'memories of Troy seething behind him'.5 The obstacle that
compelled this scholar-banker to draw these long drafts upon his patience
was an inability to find, not the requisite financial means, but the re-
quisite length of continuous spare time for temporary release from those
day-to-day financial responsibilities in the City of London which were
the scholar's penance for drawing the banker's remuneration;6 and
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